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BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES, 
Jan.  IS,  1858. 
Kead  and  ordered  to  l3e  printed. 
By  order, 

VAUGHAN  SMITH,  Clerk. 

EEPOET 


OF  THE 


ADJUTANT   GENERAL 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAKYLAND. 


EEPOET. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 

of  Maryland : 

In  obedience  to  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  that  since  the  10th  March,  1856,  by  direction 
of  the  Executive,  drafts  have  been  drawn  upon  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Washington  city,  on  account  of  the  annual  quota  of 
arms  due  (o  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  the  United  States,  as  per 
apportionment  authorised  by  act  of  Congress,  1855,  in  favor  of 
uniformed  companies,  &c.,  as  per  copy  of  an  account  with  the 
Ordnance  Department,  marked  A,  together  with  accompanying 
statement  of  bonds  received  therefor,  marked  B,  and  on  file  in 
this  office. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  officer  here  to  show  the  number  of  arms 
belonging  to  the  State,  which,  from  an  early  date,  have  been 
issued  in  favor  of  volunteer  and  other  militia  companies,  returna- 
ble to  the  State  when  required. 

Information  having  been  asked  for,  the  Armorer  at  Frederick 
city  and  Easton  have  made  reports  of  the  number  and  condition 
of  arms  at  each  arsenal,  as  per  copies  herewith  marked  C  and  D. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  armory  here,  only  a  few  old  muskets, 
rifles,  accoutrements  and  tents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  WILMOT, 

Dec.  I9th,  1857.  Adjutant  General. 
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Statement  of  Bonds  received  of  Uniformed  Compa7iies^  M.  M.^ 
^c,  for  Jirms  lomied  by  direction  of  the  Executive: 

WisT 

1,500 


^  1856. 
March   8th. 


April  3d. 

«  10th. 
^'    19th 

"    19th. 

"    26th 

May  6th. 

June  13th. 


Bond 
Bond 

Bond 
Bond 

Bond 

Bond 
Bond 
Bond 


May  15th. 


1857. 
Aug.  7th 


iSept.  19th. 


Bond 


Bond 


Bond 


of  F.  Diffenbaugh,  H.  C.  Mentz  and 
H.  B.  Raemer,  teachers,  at  In- 
pendent  Academy,  Carroll  county, 

of  Joseph  H.  Tucker,  C.  B.  Thruston 
and  A.  L  Withers,  for  Cumber- 
land Continentals,  Cumberland, 
Allegany  county, 

of  .lames  A.  Campbell,  Samuel  Tay- 
lor and  Thomas  H.  Spencer,  for 
Carroll  Rangers,  Carroll  county,. . 

of  L.  V.  Bokkelen,  B.  C.  BarroU  and 
George  W.  Lawrence,  teachers  at 
St.  Timothy's  Hall,  Baltimore 
county, 

of  L.  V.  Bokkelen,  B.  C.  Barroll  and 
George  W  Lawrence,  do.  for  two 
old  pieces  of  artillery,  transferred  by 
Junior  Artillerists,  Baltimore  city, 

of  George  W.  Talbott,  D.  C.  Murray 
and  John  fe.  Allen,  for  Maryland 
Volunteers,  Baltimcre  city,.. 

of  George  Puhl,  F.  Grimm  and  Wash- 
ington Hopper,  for  Washington 
Guards,  Baltimore  city, 

of  L.  V.  Bokkelen,  F.  M.  Crandall 
and  J.  C.  Kinear,  teachers  at  St. 
Timothy's  Hall,  Baltimore  county, 
for  two  old  pieces  of  artillery,  trans- 
ferred by  Junior  Artillerists,  Balti- 
more city, 

of  B.  H.  Richardson,  Richard  Lilly, 
Charles  Towson,  J.  R.  Blake, 
Thomas  0.  Sellers  and  Thomas  A. 
Cunningham,  for  20  rifles  and  ac- 
coutrements, use  of  the  State,..  .. 

of  Eben  F.  Perkins,  John  N.  McDan- 
iel,  R.  A.  Stam,  James  T.  Laper 
and  Wm.  P.  Francis,  for  the  Reed 
Rifles,  Chestertown, 

of  Benj.  S.  Simpson,  Thomas  B.  Al- 
lard  and  Wm.  Gibson,  for  transfer 
of  arms  from  Mount  Vernon  Guards 


1,500 
1,000 

1,600 

1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


1,200 


500 


1.040 


B. — Continued. 


Sept.  7th. 


to  the  Independent  Grey's,  Balti- 
more city, 

Bond  of  H.  O'Brien,  Thomas  O'Brien,  John 
Nunan  and  Thomas  McCasker, 
for  Shields'  Guards,  Baltimore  city, 


Dolls. 
1,000 


1,700 


Dec.  19th,  1857. 


JOHN  WILMOT, 

Adjutant  General. 


Report  of  the  JVumher  of  Gu7is  and  Accouty^ements  now  in  my 
charge^  at  the  Armory  in  Frederick;  and,  also  the  condition 
of  the  same  :  • 

2  Iron  cannon  wanting  repair, 
456   Muskets,  worthless, 
390  Muskets,  tolerably  good, 
602  Wanting  repair  and  cleaning, 
1^3   Wanting  bayonets,  repair  and  cleaning, 
32  Rifles  wanting  repair  and  cleaning, 
50  Tolerably  good, 
14  Worthless, 

40  Pistols  wanting  repair  and  cleaning, 
28  Swords  v>^ith  scabbards  tolerably  good, 

9        "       without  scabbards, 
32  Belts  and  35  holsters,  good, 
394  Cartridge  boxes  tolerably  good, 
200         "  worthless, 

270  Wooden  canteens,  tolerably  good, 
25  Tin  canteens,  worthless, 
30  Knapsacks,  tolerably  good, 
2  Marquees,  bad, 
997  lbs.  Bar  lead, 
2  Bags  flints, 
1500  Wipers, 

18  Charges,  good. 

Received  of  Capt.  Jacob  Rudy,  40  muskets  and  accoutrements 
in  bad  order,  for  which  I  gave  a  receipt. 
Received  in  August. 

John  H.  Fout. 
Copy,         JOHN  WILMOT, 
Dec.  19th,  1857.         Adjutant  General. 
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D. 

Inventory  of  all  the  Arms  and  Equipments  and  Caonp  Equip- 
ments in  the  Armory  at  Easton,  Md.,  June  29ih,  1857; 

^08  Muskets  in  good  order, 
293  Bayonets  in  order, 

50  Muskets  not  in  order, 
229  Muskets  in  rack  for  show, 
150  Bayonets, 
19  Rifles  not  in  order, 
8000  Musket  cartridges,  condemned, 
500  lbs.  musket  balls,  drop, 
300  Pistols  holsters, 
100  Artillery  swords, 
12  Pistols  in  good  order, 
2  Six  pound  cannon,  mounted, 
1  Old  gun  carriage, 
400  Cannon  balls,  6  lbs., 
Lot  of  grape  shot,  500  lbs., 
300  Old  muskets  and  rifles,  condemned, 
14  Spontoons, 
3000  Old  cartridges,  condemned. 

The  above  is  a  true  inventory  of  all  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments in  the  armory  at  Easton,  Maryland. 

The  house  and  shed  is  in  \ery  bad  order,  and  wants  repairs. 
I  would  say  that  the  300  old  muskets  and  rifles  should  be  sold 
before  they  are  eat  up  with  rust. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

P.   Robinson,  Armorer. 
Copy,  JOHN  WILMOT,  Adjutant  General. 

Dec.  19th,  1857. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Annapolis,  December  19th,  1857. 
To  His  Excellency, 

Governor  Ligon. 

Sir  : — I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  invite  your  early 
attention  to  the  continued  lamentable  condition  of  our  general 
militia  system  ;  in  addition  to  the  apt  reflections  bestowed  there- 
upon, as  shown  so  lucidly  and  forcibly  in  your  Excellency's  last 
Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature,  and  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, to  recommend  that  if  a  judicious  mode  of  preparing — disci- 
plining our  militia — something  fundamental  and  abiding  worthy  of 
a  name,  cannot  be  substituted  in  place  of  our  inefficient  military 
code;  to  use  your  influence  to  have  all  our  militia  laws  expunged 
from  the  statute  book  ;  except  those  referable  to  our  meritorious 
uniformed  volunteer  corps;  these  acts  to  be  thoroughly  amended, 
so  as  to  harmonize  with  that  freedom  of  choice,  which  alone  ush- 
fers  into  being  such  laudable  organizations — insure  more  spirit  in, 
and  durability  to  their  ranks,  and  thereby  place  our  State  in  a  po- 
sition where  she  ought  to  be  during  profound  peace. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  ever  since  the  original  law  of 
1793,  with  many  others,  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  militia — 
all  of  them  based  upon  supposed  suitable  principles,  which,  after 
so  long  a  trial,  have  not,  with  the  great  bulk  of  our  able  bodied 
yeomanry,  produced  the  slightest  beneficial  reselt.  Nay,  have 
been  a  total  failure,  and  obviously  so,  because  not  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  which,  if  kept  in  force  for  five  hundred  years, 
will  yield  nothing  better. 

With  so  much  sad  experience  of  the  utter  inutility  of  past  leg- 
islation upon  this  hjghly  important  subject — involving  present  and 
prospective  interest  of  such  magnitude  to  Maryland;  a  lono-er 
continuance  of  such  laws,  or  to  pass  others  of  a  like  character, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  height  of  folly. 

For  a  peace  establishment,  our  numerous  laws  are  not  calculat- 
ed to  meet  the  wants  of  our  State,  much  less  aonform  to  the  hab- 
its and  peaceful  disposition  of  our  population,  and  beyond  doubt 
have  effected  nothing  with  enrolled  district  militia,  but  a  system  of 
officers.  I  say  a  system  of  officers,  with  no  intention  of  underat- 
ing  or  reflecting  upon  them,  no,  indeed.  On  the  contrary,  be  our 
code  of  laws  what  it  may,  commissioned  officers  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  amidst  our  high  sounding  statutes,  imposing  al- 
most numberless  impracticable  restrictions,  penalties  and  fines, 
upon  officers  and  men,  for  non-performance  of  duty,  have  always 
been,  and  now  are,  more  disregarded,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history,  rendering  said  laws  a  dead  letter  upon  the  record. 
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Without  rank  and  file  upon  play  day  parades,  officers  would 
cut  a  poor  show,  and  upon  the  battle  field  be  of  no  account  what- 
soever. Upon  a  proper  peace  establishment,  there  would  be  no 
deficiency  any  where  ;  officers  and  men  would  always  be  in  read- 
iness to  embark  in  any  kind  of  service. 

In  my  estimation,  in  order  to  remedy  glaring  evils,  so  long  tol- 
erated without  any  successful  eflfbrt  for  their  removal,  everything 
connected  with  our  general  militia  system,  proclaims  that  vital  re- 
form is  demanded — yes,  greatly  needed — requiring  the  adoption 
of  some  military  arrangement  that  during  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
would  impart  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  our  countrymen,  with 
the  avoidance  of  extra  alarm  upon  the  occurrance  of  war. 

These  desirable  attainments  can  only  be  reached  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  entire  new  plan,  whose  foundation  should  aim  mainly 
at  instructing  our  boys  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  military  sci- 
ence. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  to  me,  that  so  extensive 
is  the  impression  made  in  favour  of  such  a  measure,  thought  of, 
and  recommended  by  the  writer  two  years  ago,  to  behold  colleges 
and  private  schools,  in  imitation  of  the  West  Point  Academy, 
are  increasing  m  number  throughout  the  Union,  with  distinguish- 
ed success.  Maryland  may  be  proud  that  within  her  own  borders 
several  institutions  have  recognised  military  study  for  our  young 
men. 

I  wouldj  therefore,  suggest — 
1st.  That  a  Military   College  be  established  in    Maryland,  as  a 
State  institution,  similar  to  the  United  States  academy,  at 
West  Point. 
2nd.  If  the  first  proposition  should  fail,  for  want  of  patronage, 
then,  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  last   alternative,  compell  all 
our  colleges  and  endowed  academies,  chartered  rights  not 
interfering  therewith,  to  introduce  therein  the  study  and 
practice  of  military  tactics. 
3rd.  The  creation  of  uniformed,  volunteer  companies  throughout 
the  State,  sanctioned  by  law — encouraged  in  every  suita- 
ble mode — not  subject  to  restrictions  of  any  kind,  beyond 
those  of  their  own  domestic  rules  and  regulations — to  be 
associated  ^'olunteers,  uniiormed  at  their  own  cost,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word. 
4th.  As  a  most  valuable  provision,  during  peace,  volunteer  corps, 
not  legally  to  be  under  the  command  of  any  officer  higher 
in  rank  than  captains  of  companies. 
5th.  Ample  arrangements  made  for  keeping  in  commission,  offi- 
cers of  every  arm  and  grade. 
6th.  Enrolled,  district  un-uniformed    companies,   during  public 
tranquility,  to  be  forever  exempt  from  parades,  penalties 
"or  fines  of  any  description. 
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In  illustration  and  suDport  of  the  theory  proponnded,  I  avail 
myselt  of  the  aptitude  and  critical  bearing  of  some  few  of  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  me  in  (he  year  1852,  by  Colonel,  now  Brig'r 
General,  M.  M.,  George  W.  Hughes,  whose  views  are  entitled  to 
great  weight,  because  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  branch  of  State 
policy  so  well  as  presenting  thern  to  your  attentive  consideration. 

"  The  necessity  of  finding  some  substitute  for  large  standing 
armies,  by  which  an  available  military  force  could  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
cultivating  the  highest  order  of  military  science,  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  General  Washington,  on  whose  recommendation 
the  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established; 
and  I  trust  it  may  be  permitted  to  one  of  the  humblest  of  its 
graduates  to  sa}^,  that  its  results  have  not  disappointed  his  reason- 
able expectations.  Histor}^  @an  probably  point  to  no  .war,  that 
has  been  conducted  with  more  skill  and  science  than  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  the  United  States — a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the 
military  academy — which,  beside  furnishing  from  its  eleves  nearly 
the  entire  staff  of  that  army,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  officers 
of  the  line,  contributed  largely  to  the  volunteers,  from  those  it  had 
given  to  civil  life,  and  who,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  has- 
tened to  offer  their  services  to  the  country,  in  any  capacity,  and 
were  seen  doing  battle  with  their  fellow-citizens,  in  every  grade, 
from  that  of  enlisted  men  to  the  commanders  of  regiments  and 
brigades.  This  institution,  by  its  cultivation  and  dissemination 
of  military  science  throughout  the  land,  and  furnishing  a  large 
surplus  of  officers  beyond  the  wants  of  the  regular  army,  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arise,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  at.y  but  a 
small  army,  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forls  on  the  sea- coast, 
and  to  chfcck  the  incursions  of  the  border  Indian  tribes,  while  it 
is  calculated  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  large  increase  of  regular  force 
in  time  of  war.  That  important  adjunct  to  an  army,  and  without 
w^hich  its  action  would  be  much  paraylsed,  an  efficient  staff  has 
been  carefully  attended  to  in  our  organization,  and  is  adequate 
for  an  army  of  60,000  men.  We  have  been  able  to  introduce 
into  our  staff  departments  a  division  of  mental  and  physical  labor 
unknown  to  other  services,  audit  is  risking  little  in  asserting  that, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  a  better  organized,  drilled  and  disciplined  ariuy 
for  its  numbers,  can  nowhere  be  found. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
regular  or  volunteer  troops,  in  time  of  war,  are  the  most  efficient 
and  economical,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  our 
Government  to  rely  mainly,  in  time  of  war,  on  its  citizen  soldiery; 
and  this  was  the  view  of  Gen.  Washington  ;  but  he  contemplated 
something  more  than  a  mere  enrollment  and  a  few  holiday  musters 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  He  looked  to  a  well  drilled,  well  disci- 
plined and  properly  organized  militia,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  the  field  and  embracing  within  its  ranks  every  able  bodied 
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man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  which  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  with  the  proverbial  skill  of  our  people, 
and  their  natural  adaptation  to  military  life,  render  us  the  most 
formidable  military  power  on  earth,  and  in  a  just  cause,  "confi- 
dent against  the  world  in  arms."  But  has  the  military  policy  of 
Washington  been  fully  adopted?  I  think  certainly  not.  Congress 
while  reducing  the  array  below  a  safe  minimum,  has  never  exer- 
cised the  authority  conferred  by  the  constitution  to  organize  the 
militia.  This  power  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States, 
which,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions  have  uterly  neglected 
this  important  duty,  and  appear  to  have  assumed  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  born  soldiers,  and  that  armies  are  merely  aggregations  of 
men  with  muskets  or  sabres  in  their  hands,  and  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious,  the  victory  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  to  the 
brave,  or  to  the  most  expert  in  the  use  of  arms.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  prowess,  as  it  is  of  the  skilful  drilling  and 
manoeuvering  of  masses,  in  which  the  individual  man  is  but  the 
component  part  of  a  vast  and  intricate  machine,  to  perform  his 
part,  in  which  he  is  called  on,  not  to  think,  but  to  act  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  associates,  and  in  profound  subordination  and 
obedience  to  a  controlling  intelligence.  This  lesson  is  taught  on 
every  page  of  history. 

Nearly  all  great  victories,  on  whose  issues  have  sometimes  de- 
pended the  fate  of  Empires,  have  been  gained  in  the  open  field, 
where  discipline  and  skill,  other  things  being  equal,  turned  the 
scale.  This  must  always  be  so;  and  no  nation,  can  consider  itself 
safe,  that  is  not  prepared  to  fight  such  battles.  It  can  never  re- 
pose with  confidence  on  mere  defence  of  Forts  or  defiles,  or  the 
fighting  of  the  battles  of  position,  for  the  selection  of  the  scene  of 
strife,  and  the  mode  of  attack,  and  more  frequently  rest  with  the 
invader,  and  the  government  acting  on  the  defensive,  must  expect 
to  engage  in  pitched  battles. 

Frequently  an  army  without  discipline  and  instruction,  is  bro- 
ken down,  like  an  ill  constructed  machine  by  its  own  weight, 
which  does  not  even  bend  its  momentum.  Such  an  army  can 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  in  a  position  which  can  be  assailed 
in  but  one  direction,  when  it  may  be  said  to  resist  by  its  vis  inertiae, 
but  should  it  attempt  to  assume  a  new  line  or  change  its  front,  (as 
happened  fatally,  at  North  Point)  to  meet  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected disposition  of  a  bold  and  skilful  enemy,  it  becomes  a  mere 
disorganised  mob,  in  which  each  man  stands  in  his  neighbor's  way, 
and  all  alike  fall  victims  to  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
to  the  superior  knowledge  and  mobility  of  their  opponents — not 
to  their  superior  courage  or  physical  strength — the  triumph  of  art 
over  strength  and  courage. 

The,question  arises,  how  are  we  to  remedy  the  defects  of  our 
militia  organization,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  Gen.  Washington 
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in  his  system  of  national  defence.  I  think  you  have  suggested 
the  readiest  and  most  efficient  means  of  reform,  and  that  is,  to  in- 
corporate military  with  literary  instruction,  in  such  a  way  that 
nearly  all  the  rising  male  population  will  successively  receive 
some  degree  of  military  knowledge,  and  this  is  certainly  a  most 
important  consideration.  I  see  no  other  feasible  plan  by  which 
the  militia  as  a  body,  can  be  rendered  available  for  defensive 
warfare.  The  system  of  uniformed  volunteer  companies,  I  think 
highly  of,  but  it  is  only  possible  in  large  towns,  or  in  densely  popu- 
lated counties.  This  does  not  solve  the  problem,  except  to  a  par- 
tial and  limited  extent,  and  still  leaves  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  its  present  condition. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  system  you  propose, 
is  the  combination  of  physical  with  mental  culture,  in  which  view 
alone  it  deserves  serious  consideration,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  Baltimore  High  Schools  have  acted 
on  this  idea,  by  engrafting  the  military  drill  in  the  course  of 
scholastic  instruction.  The  studious  'and  intellectual  youth,  is 
prone  to  indulge  in  sedentary  habits  alike  inimical  to  mind  and 
body,  but  military  display  possesses  great  attraction  for  all  boys 
and  for  many  of  older  growth,  and  he  may  thus  be  induced  to  take 
that  exercise,  so  necessary  for  his  corporeal  health,  which  he 
might  otherwise  seek  to  avoid.  Besides  this,  the  drill  may  be 
made,  not  only  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  severe  academic 
studies,  but  the  substitute  for  other  amusements  of  more  doubtful 
propriety. 

Without  a  well  and  efficiently  organized  militia,  we  certainly 
cannot  repose  in  safety,  the  only  question  is,  how  can  this  desir- 
able end  be  attained.  Many  difierent  opinions  may  be  expressed 
upon  this  subject,  but  all  will  agree  that  it  is  one  which  from  its 
importance,  demands  the  prompt  and  serious  attention  of  those, 
to  whose  hands  it  has  been  committed  by  the  people.  "The 
price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 

Suppose  we  were  to  adopt,  what  I  have  understood  to  be  the 
new  Pennsylvania  plan;  that  is  levying  a  dollar  or  two  upon 
every  able  bodied  man,  who  should  fail  to  uniform  and  join  some 
volunteer  company  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  applicable 
to  the  support,  or  pay  expenses  of  those  who  do:  it  would  still 
be  nothing  more  than  the  old  system  under  a  new  name  Ex- 
acting penalties  before,  instead  of  after  parade,  and  be  as  practi- 
cally defective,  as  the  present  system  always  has  been,  and  from 
its  inherent  principles  of  decay,  must  forever  contmue  to  be. 
Some  plan  ought  to  be  projected  and  matured,  before  we  can 
realize  what  is  most  desirable,  a  suitable  system  during  peace, 
and  to  work  most  efficiently  in  time  of  war. 

To  continue  the  attempt  to  force,  or  coax  the  people  to  play 
with  muskets  against  their  own  inclination,  would  be  unwise, 
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and  therefore  the  inost  judicious  policy  would  be  to  let  them 
alone — leave  the  people  without  restrictive  laws,  to  assume  the 
character  of  soldiers  whenever  they  please,  at  no  other  time  and 
in  no  other  way — permit  the  farmer  to  remain  at  the  plough 
handle,  and  artisan  in  his  work-shop,  undisturbed  by  the  whistle 
of  the  fife,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  and  the  waving  of  the  flag: 
teach  the  young  when  at  school,  every  thing  necessary  to  be 
known,  appertaining  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier  as  you  would  im- 
part to  them  other  useful  studie.'^;  and  whenever  wanted,  the 
whole  force  of  the  State  could  be  embodied,  and  at  the  first  sig- 
nal war  gun,  be  in  readiness  for  any  kind  of  service. 

My  own  long  experience  of  the  vacillating  character,  up  and 
down  course  of  uniformed  volunteers — going  in  and  out  of  regi- 
ment, as.  well  by  companies,  as  individually  has  abundantly  shown 
that  nothing  short  of  a  national  affront  suspended  over  our  land, 
or  anticipated  hostilities,  can  ever  produce  such  an  influence  upon 
the  public  mind  during  [)rofound  peace,  as  to  uphold  militia  es- 
tablishments upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  our 
laws:  for  it  is  notoriously  true,  that  when  the  novelty  of  training 
in  or  out  of  uniform  cases,  1. have  found  men  of  all  classes, young  and 
old,  prefer  business  pursuits,  or  ordinary  amusements  to  military 
exercises.  As  the  militia  is  wisely  considered  the  bulwark  of 
our  safety,  by  adopting  the  easy,  effectual  mode  of  instruction 
above  indicated;  whenever  regiments  should  be  needed  for  active 
service,  they  will  spring  into  existence  with  suitable  heads  to 
command  them,  altogether  amply  qualified  for  any  imaginable 
crisis. 

How  m.uch  confidence  and  admiration  were  inspired  when  we 
beheld  a  bevy  of  scientific  ofiScers  clustering  around  the  conse- 
crated flag  of  their  country — placing  themselves  at  the  head  of 
undisciplined  militia  leading  their  columns  onward  in  quick  suc- 
cession, from  victory  to  victory;  subduing  fortified  forts  as  strong 
as  nature  and  art  could  make  them — forty  battles  fought  and 
won,  beginning  and  ending,  more  like  magic  romance  than  actuai 
reality;  leaving  our  achivements  even  in  a  foreign  land  untar- 
nished by  one  solitary  defeat  or  blur,  which  upon  the  whole  is 
I  believe  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Who 
were  they  that  so  gloriously  executed  the  unexampled  order  of 
General  Scott,  preparatory  to  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.''  they 
were  the  brave  accomplished  officers  educated  at  West  Point, 
able  at  a  glance  to  apprehend  what  their  General's  order  con- 
templated; and  best  of  all  knew  how  in  the  fittest  manner  to 
carry  out  his  views.  The  connected,  laborious  evolutions  which 
that  original  order  called  for,  together  with  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess attending  its  triumphal  execution;  not  only  electrified  every 
American  bosom,  but  its  rare  comprehensive  character  produced 
abroad  such  an  effect — a  shock  of  surprise — as  induced  an  Eng- 
lish, journalist  to  remark  in  reference  thereto,   "that  a  like  orde^ 
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was  never  issued  by  Lord  Wellington  nor  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  could  not  have  been  conceived  of  by  its  author,  but  for  his 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  officers  and  men,  under  his  com- 
mand." It  may  be  truly  said  that  this,  with  other  numerous 
brilliant  victories  so  easily  attained  by  our  small  army,  were  never 
equalled  since  the  dawn  of  national  strife,  and  in  the  language  of 
an  early  saying,  terminated  "in  conquering  a  peace,"  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  In  these  grand  exploits  without  taking  into  account 
other  inestimable  testimonies,  are  developed  ample  illustrations  of 
the  correctness  of  a  favorite  |  theory  long  cherished  by  me,  that  an 
Academy  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  like  that  at  West  Point, 
or  collegiate  instruction,  I  would  prefer  the  latter,  because  more 
simple,  attended  with  less  outlay,  and  of  its  insuring  a  more  ap- 
propriate spread  of  benefits,  would  be  far  better  suited  to  the  re- 
publican system  of  Government,  disposition  and  habits  of  our 
people,  than  any  other  mode  of  tuition  hitherto  thought  of  by 
those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  State — in  a  word,  vastly  superior 
to  all  our  exploded  nondescript  militia  laws,  enacted  from  the 
foundation  of  our  Government  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  of s  collegiate  instruction  being  given  to 
militia  officers  and  men,  were  beautifully  enforced  by  General 
Pierce,  late  President  of  the  United  States;  notwithstanding  his 
early  constitutional  scruples  in  reference  to  the  West  Point  Aca- 
demy; on  his  return  from  Mexico,  at  the  reception  meeting  given 
him  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  when  he  declared  "that  the 
city  of  Mexico,  could  not  have  been  entered  in  the  way  it  was, 
but  for  the  intelligence  and  science  of  the  officers  of  the  old  army. 
Services  were  rendered  by  the  topographical  engineers  and  or- 
dinance, which  could  not  have  been  rendered,  but  by  men  who 
had  received  the  most  complete  military  education."  Maryland 
wants  just  such  officers  and  militiamen,  to  be  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency,  and  either  of  the  methods  suggested,  would  answ^er 
as  an  available  substitute,  for  our  sickly  inoperative  bundle  of 
laws.  Does  not  every  one  of  experience  who  has  bestowed  any 
reflection  upon  this  vital  subject,  acknowledge  that  the  original, 
and  various  supplementary  provisions  for  training  the  militia  from 
an  early  date  to  the  present  time;  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
dead  letter  upon  our  statute  book. 

It  is  to  guard  against  lurking  danger  that  we  rely  upon,  and 
are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  militia  in  this  land  of  political  free- 
dom, as  a  shield  for  her  cherished  institutions;  and  shall  we  longer 
forbear  to  abandon  the  old,  and  refuse  to  adopt  some  new  system, 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution. All  circumstances  considered,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
project,  so  well  calculated  every  way,  for  the  protection  of  our 
commonwealth,  as  it  would  be  to  round  off  our  civil  and  military 
code,  in  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  embracing  my  favorite  plan 
of  State  defensive  armor. 
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At  West  Point  Academy,  the  United  States  are  amply  provided 
for  furnishing  officers  of  professional  skill,  to  fill  vacancies  as 
they  may  occur  in  our  regular  army;  and  the  Naval  Academy 
located  here,  for  aline  purpose,  for  the  instruction  of  that  valuable 
arm  of  our  military  service.  These  establishments,  thus  provi- 
dently cherished  upon  principles  of  the  first  order;  when  united 
with  a  similar  mode  of  tuition  extending  to  our  militia;  that  pre- 
eminent abiding,  auxiliary  force  and  exhaustless  fountain  of  sup- 
ply, upon  which  the  other  two  depend  for  life  and  strength,  we 
shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  general  district  system — I 
mean  that  which  embraces  ununiformed  men;  undermined  for 
want  of  vital  energy,  has  become  a  lifeless  corpse:  nor  shall  we 
look  upon  them  )vith  further  complacency,  which  after  a  run  of 
half  a  century,  has  at  this  moment  only  a  name  in  our  records, 
but  by  judicious  legislation  effect  its  legal  extinction,  and  hail  the 
application  of  such  a  mode  of  culture  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  people,  as  will  give  promise  of  vigorous  growth  and  expan- 
sive utility,  with  equal  chance  of  durability  attendant  upon  any 
other  human  invention. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  whole  of  our  militia  laws  ought 
to  have  been  abolished,  because  they  have  never  in  any  instance 
accomplished  the  good  contemplated;  either  as  respects  officers 
or  men.  Our  laws  exact  yearly,  one  or  two  parades;  these  as 
regards  the  counties  at  large  are  a  mere  mockery  There,  a  few 
men  now  and  then,  (who  can  tell  when  last  seen  any  where,)  ap- 
pear at  battalion  muster,  unprovided  with  guns — some  with  pitch 
forks,  others  constalks,  sticks,  &c.,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  dis- 
gusting mummery  separate  for  their  respective  homes,  more 
familiarized  with  frolic,  than  adepts  in  the  military  profession. 
Is  such  a  legalized  farce,  so  long  shown  throughout  the  State, 
still  to  be  considered  a  proper  organization  of  the  militia,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  worthy  of  preservation  and  enlightned  pat- 
ronage; I  for  one  think  not,  and  moreover,  if  the  modern  plan 
herein  suggested,  cannot  be  adopted,  then  as  an  alternative,  do 
away  with  antiquated  legal  restrictions — let  them  be  swept  from 
the  statute  book,  as  unv/orthy  of  any  further  support;  retaining 
so  much  of  said  laws,  as  give  legal  being  to  volunteer  corps,  a 
proper  enrolment  of  our  militia  force,  and  as  before  said  keeping 
in  commission,  all  officers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade. 
Besides,  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  a  belief,  for  want 
of  leisure  as  well  as  inclination,  few  officers  high  or  low,  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  military  rules  as  a  science;  but  are 
content  with  looking  to,  and  depending  upon  what  gleanings  they 
may  chance  to  gather  within  their  limited  field  of  practice.  Thig 
reliance  on  the  part  of  commissioned  officers  for  the  scanty,  im- 
perfect knowledge  which  a  few  annual  parades  afford,  is  denounc. 
ed  as  highly  censurable — not  trust  worthy — unfit  captains  for  com 
mand,  and  in  periods  of  perils,  often  prove  ruinous:  on  the  con_ 
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trary,  the  people  at  large  tin  oughout  our  confederacy  being  duly  in- 
structed in  military  tactics;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  form- 
ing an  army  of  quiet  citizens  of  the  most  reliable  materials,  where 
the  private  soldier  with  his  bayonet,  would  be  equal  to  the  chosen 
officer,  with  sword  at  his  side.  In  the  formation  of  such  an  army 
no  body  of  men  from  the  Easter  Hemisphere,  marshalled  in  their 
old  accustomed  mode  of  like  numerical  force,  would  be  able  to 
cope  with  us  upon  the  battle  field;  no  indeed,  with  citizen  soldiery 
thus  enlightened;  our  brave  troops  would  as  easily  "brush  away" 
foreign  battalions,  as  Taylor  did  upon  the  plains  of  Pallo  Alto 
and  Resaca  Del  a  Palma,  the  vain  gionons  Mexicans  from  their 
supposed  impreguable  positions.  Depend  upon  it,  that  in  seasons 
(5f  tranquility,  with  methodical  collegaie  acquirements.  Our  militia 
would  be  in  possession  of  elementary  means,  they  tallying  with 
our  national  predilections;  ever  weilded  by  a  peacefully  republican 
State. 

While  volunteer  regiments,  perform  their  allotted  duty,  it  is 
well  known  that  district  regiments  will  not  turn  out,  the  latter 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  partake  in  no  measure  of  the  com- 
mendable spirit  of  the  former;  besides  the  district  corps  have 
none  of  the  hncentives  to  action,  like  volunteers,  prompting  to 
the  performance  of  military  duty,  and  what  the  laws  demand  of 
all,  many  disregard,  and  when  required  marmunngly  pay  in  fines 
the  forfeit.-:  of  their  own  delinquency. 

Many  years  ago,  a  Major  General  of  North  Carolina,  recom- 
mended in  the  strongest  terms  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  militia 
laws  of  said  State;  assigning  as  reasons  therefor,  that  when  he 
took  command,  as  Major  General,  no  officer  felt  more  m  litary 
spirit  than  he  did;  supported  also,  by  a  confident  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  amend  the  system;  but  that  after  thirty  years 
devotion  and  toil  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  truscasa 
fruitless  experiment,  and  with  sorrow  leave  the  system  where  he 
found,  it  feeble  without  characti.-r,  and  in  need  of  every  ingredi- 
ent to  make  it  otherwise — sustained  all  the  while  in  this  deplora- 
ble condition,  at  a  cost  in  hues  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  $70,- 
000  per  year,  which  fines  were  never  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, or  known  how  expended. 

Our  laws,  as  well  as  those  in  North  Carolina,  demand  of  its 
citizens  manual— I  should  say,  holiday  labor,  not  dollars  and 
cents, — if  the  laws  be  so  disregarded,  or  evaded  as  to  fill  the  regi- 
mental treasury,  and  do  nothing  more,  the  entire  i^lan  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  becomes  a  burlesque  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and,  ought  to  call  forth  the  execration  of  every  one,  who  woidd 
scoriii  to  pay  a  tax  when  productive  of  no  possible  good  what- 
soever. 

While  the  old  world,  guided  by  past  folly,  prefer  the  turmoils 
and  horrors  of  war  to  the  sweets  of  peace,  we  upon  this  side  the 
"wide  ferry,"  must  no    longer  omit  placing  ourselves  in  the  best 
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attitude  of  defence  to  meet  whatever  may  happen.  Sentinels 
therefore  should  be  always  upon  the  watch-tower,  prepared  for 
the  worst;  and  none  can  be  so  fit  and  formidable  as  battalions, 
composed  of  such  heads  and  hearts,  as  receive  diplomas  of  pro- 
ficiency, in  this  necessary  branch  of  military  education  in  whom 
the  State  may  confide  for  the  protection  of  its  interests,  from  vio- 
lence and  desolation.  In  the  use  of  a  little  foresight,  the  State 
may  rear  such  a  body  guard.  An  enlightened  structure  of  well 
disciplined  militia  men  which  by  a  natural  necessary  mutation, 
give  room  for  younger  materials  to  occupy  their  place,  when 
they  shall  have  retired  to  their  homes-citizen  soldiery. 

Finally,  should  any  influence  effect  a  further  slay,  of  the  old 
worn  out  system,  which  Irom  its  commencement,  1798,  has  been 
re-enacted  at  about  the  run  of  every  decade,  without  any  varia- 
tion in  design  or  effect,  I  hope  that  it  may  be  so  modified  as  shall 
during  public  tranquillity,  prohibit  any  grade  of  officers  having 
among  our  volunteer  corps.  All  such  companies  to  be  placed 
upon  an  independent  footing — each,  to  assemble  for  parade  and 
drill;  whenever,  and  as  often  as  they  please,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  one  afternoon  company  muster  under  a  company  officer,  is 
worth  more  in  learning  how  to  handle  musket  and  be  exact 
in  revolutionary  moments,  than  fifty  regimental  parades,  and 
however  much  superior  officers  may  be  pleased  with  consolida- 
ted displays,  ihe  men  generally,  dislike  them — many  will  not  at- 
tend, others  reluctantly  turn  out  upon  such  occasions,  because 
attended  with  great  fatigue  at  the  same  time,  being  of  no  value 
to  the  service. 

I  think  it  in  place  to  offer  to  your  notice,  an  address  signed  a 
Marylander,  which  was  submitted  to  the  last  Legislature,  in  the 
hope  that  some  favorable  action  would  have  been  taken  there- 
upon; but  as  I  believe  for  want  of  time,  did  not  receive  (if  any) 
that  consideration  due  to  its  merits,  and  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  Maryland,  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  Assembly,  being  a  kindred  theory  without  an  interchange  of 
thought  between  the  author  and  myself  and  harmonizing  as  it 
does  with  the  views  herein  set  forth  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  successively  military  tuition  to  our  youth,  induces  me  to 
connect  it  with  the  within  communication. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  serv't. 
JOHN  WILLMOT,  Adj.  Gen. 


To  the  Honorahle, 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Gentlemen  : — I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  an  improper 
liberty  for  one  of"  your  constituents  to  offer  a  few  crude  sugges- 
tions on  the  importent  subject  of  Education.  I  have  no  perso- 
nal or  pecuniary  interest  to  subserve  either  for  myself  or  for  any  one 
and  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  aid  in  advancing  the  most 
important  cause  in  our  State. 

In  common  with  many  who  are  parents  and  trustees  in  our 
Primary  Schools  and  Academies.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  defects  of  most  of  our  Schools  and  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  mode  of  providing  a  supply  of  Teachers  of  the  highest 
order  and  whose  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  will  be  of 
the  best  kind. 

The  best  system  is  of  little  value  unless  administered  by  com- 
petent officers. 

The  only  certain  mode  of  procuring  these  is  to  educate  them 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  if  this  can  be  done  both  well  and 
cheaply  the  mode  of  doing  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one. 

Among  the  few  institutions  in  the  country  m  which  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency  has  been  attained,  there  are  three  which 
are  pre-eminent  above  all  others.  These  are  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton,  Virginia.  In  all  of  these  the  system  is  the  same  and  has 
been  copie^from  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France. 

It  is  a  system  of  minute  and  rigid  accountability,  where  merit 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded  and  demerit  sure  to  be  punished,  and  has 
proved  both  in  Europe  and  America  more  perfect  than  any  other 
system. 

'*  The  discipline  which  teaches  a  youth  to  have  respect  to 
little  things  and  fixes  his  principles  as  a  hahit,  by  inculcating  that 
no  duty  is  too  tjifling  to  be  neglected,  no  offence  too  light  to  be 
overlooked,  will  do  more  to  qualify  him  for  the  active  duties  of 
life  than  any  thing  else." 

I'o  Virginia,  the  mother  of  so  many  great  men,  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  adapt  this  system  to  a  State  institu- 
tion and  to  show  that  every  State  can  have,  in  addition  to  its 
other  institutions,  a  West  Point  of  its  own. 

That  whilst  a  portion  of  its  youths  are  provided  with  the  best 
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instruciion,  its  schools  can  at  the  same  time  be  supplied  with 
Teachers  of  the  highest  merit,  and  yet  all  this  can  be  done  by 
an  annual  appropriation  no  larger  than  those  now  made  to  sev- 
eral CoUeares  in  this  State. 

The  plan  on  which  this  is  done,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  erhcient. 
A  stipulated  number  of  students  are  educated  in  return  for  the 
appropriation. 

The  larger  portion  pay  for  their  education  and  thus  form  the 
chief  support  of  the  institution,  but  all  are  appointed  by  the 
State  and  are  taken  equally  from  the  different  parts  of  it,  and  the 
institution  is  niaaaged  exclusively  by  ofhrers  appointed  by  ihe 
State  and  in  strict  accordance  with  a  code  of  regulations  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  receive  their  education  from  the  State  are  required 
to  become  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  for  a  stipulated  time 
and  at  the  regular  salary,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  the  system 
that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  pay  for  their  education,  engage 
in  teaching  from  choice.  The  rest  become  Engineers,  Machin- 
ists, Manufacturers,  Farmers  and  useful  citizens  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  for  system  and  science  form  the  best  preparation  for  any 
pursuit.  "  Method,  -promptness  and  fidelity,  are  the  great  lead- 
ing qualities  which  constitue  the  business  nian  The  discipline 
which  induces  them  must  be  good." 

The  Teachers  who  are  thus  trained  carry  the  system  into 
many  of  the  Primary  Schools  and  Academies,  and  they  in  turn 
furnish  other  Teachers  until  the  whole  are  supplied. 

An  additional  advantage  derived  from  this  system  is  the  mili- 
tary instructions  which  it  affords.  It  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
mode,  by  which  that  degree  of  miltary  knowledge  indispensable 
to  the  efficiency  ot  the  militia  can  be  attained.  The  views  of 
the  Executive  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  experience  of  ai 
who  have  been  connected  either  with  the  militia  or  the  regular 
Army. 

The  genius  of  our  Institutions  is  opposed  to  a  large  standing 
Army — but  we  have  no  right  to  count  on  a  perpetual  exemption 
irom  invasion,  and  without  a  timely  provision  for  such  an  emer- 
gency our  Territory  may  again  be  ravaged  and  the  national  hon- 
or again  be  insulted  on  our  soil. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  this  system  has  a  tendency 
to  foster  a  disposition  for  war  and  conquest.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  effect  is  precisely  opposite.  The  first  principle 
of  Military  discipline  is'obedience  to  law — and  there  is  no  system 
so  well  calculated  to  correct  the  prevailing  tendency  to  disregard 
constituted  authorit}^,  or  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  unlawful  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  other  nations  in  which  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  true  military  principles  will  be  the  very 
last  to  engage. 

On  the  contaaryj  the  application  of  this  system  which  has  been 
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devised  in  our  own  countjy — whicli  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  pe- 
culiar wants  and  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  a  high  de- 
gree of  true  patriotism — may  without  impropriety  pe  emphati- 
cally denominated  "  The  American  Plan  of  Education."  What 
more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principles  '-'f  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  to  see  a  band  of  youths  preparing  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  their  own  State  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  rallying  under  the  glorious  banner  of  our  common  country. 

In  the  various  departments  of  civil  life  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  constitute  the  useful  member  of  society  and  the  good  citi- 
zen. A  record  is  kept  and  published  by  the  Government  which 
shows  how  those  who  have  retired  from  the  service  have 
been  employed.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Bench,  the  Foreign  Legations,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Church  all 
unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  Institution.  And 
yet  West  Point  never  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  until 
the  General  Government  sent  Col.  Thayer  to  France  to  be  edu- 
cated expressly  for  the  office  of  Superintendant. 

The  Virginia  Institute  has  been  made  by  employing  graduates 
of  West  Point,  and  any  State  may  attam  the  same  result  by  era- 
ploying  the  same  means. 

A  MARYLANDER. 

January,  1856. 
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